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THE COLUMBUS CELEBRATION. 

The world has never been able to appreciate till now 
the full significance of the discovery of America by Chris- 
topher Columbus. The four hundredth anniversary of 
this event is worthy of all the attention that it is receiv- 
ing and of all the enthusiasm that it is calling forth. The 
development of America and her growing importance in 
the civilization and progress of the world are throwing 
their interpreting light back upon this great occurrence 
of the middle age3, and revealing its essential meaning. 
It was a great deed then, that this Italian wrought ; it is 
a greater deed now, interpreted by its marvellous unfold- 
in<*. At the time of its occurrence, it was accompanied 
by so much that was narrow and selfish and mean on the 
part of nearly all with whom the discoverer came in con- 
tact, and in some respects on his own part, that the se- 
cret of its higher significance was well-nigh buried with 
his dust. 

The great celebration, which has already begun and 
which is to continue till the close of the World's Fair 
next year, is really an international affair, an Italian-Span- 
ish-American jubilee. Italy, that produced Dante and 
Michael Angelo and Raphael ; that had produced Cicero 
and Virgil and Horace ; that had produced so many men 
of genius and bravery ; Italy produced also the discov- 
erer of the New World. It was her thought and faith 
and courage that ran in the blood of Columbus. A na- 
tion out of whose lineage came such a combination of 
great qualities may well join in the demonstrations which 
celebrate the accomplishment of his lifework, though this 
was on the shore of another continent. Spain also justly 
claims her share in the festivities in his honor. For 
when his native land cast him off, she took him in. She 
had faith enough in his curious reasonings and prophe- 
cies to furnish him with means sufficient to accomplish 
the task which God had set him. And America, reaping 
the multiplied and varied fruits of the seed which he 
sowed, would be base indeed if she were not the chief 
actor in this drama of gratitude. 

It must be remembered, however, while flags are flying, 
and illuminations gleaming and garlands swinging and 
choruses singing, that it is Columbus himself that we are 
honoring. He, and what he stands for, should be the 
central figure in all thoughts ; he, and not Italy ; for Italy 
cast him away ; he, and not Spain ; for Spain finally re- 
jected him. America cannot claim any particular credit 
for having been discovered. There was no America in 
the modern sense when he discovered her, " a waste 
howling wilderness." It is the providences of God more 
than we ourselves, that have made us what we are. Un- 
faithfulness on the part of Columbus to the voices of God 
speaking so loudly in him might have left our land these 
four hundred years in the wilderness. He was, after all, 
the real discoverer of America, so far as the progress of 



man and the advance of civilization are concerned. 
Norsemen may have reached Labrador five hundred years 
earlier, but America was as unknown to civilized Europe 
in 1492 as if no bark had ever crossed the ocean. Nor 
was the task of Columbus rendered any the easier by the 
feats of these men of the North. It remains the same 
splendid historic achievement, which nothing can ever 
change, awakening ever increasing wonder as the cen- 
turies go on. 

For what, then, do Columbus and his deed stand? 
First, in a personal way, for the greatness of the individ- 
ual ; in thought, in purpose, in action. To think one's 
way out of the mazes of time-honored error into the 
truth ; to resolve unalterably to go whither the truth 
leads ; to make oneself a fool before the unbelieving great 
and mighty simply for love of the truth ; to force men 
and nations into one's service by the simple majesty of a 
truth-founded personal conviction ; to cross an unknown, 
dangerous ocean, with a crew of rebellious men, with no 
known shore to which to steer, having no guiding stars 
but one's own faith in the undeceptiveness of- truth and 
its symbols ; none but one of the greatest of men ever 
does a deed like that. The meaning of a human person- 
ality seems very wonderful interpreted by such an exam- 
ple. All this may be said of him without at all under- 
estimating the imperfections and serious errors of the 
man, as judged by the standards of our time. Columbus 
and his deed stand, further, for the advancement of the 
race in its progressive mastery of the material world and 
in its intellectual and moral conquests. By forces whose 
divine secrets we do not know humanity creates for itself 
the men who are to lead it out of darkness into further 
light. This progress, under the means which God has 
ordained for its accomplishment, is irresistible, and the 
work of him of whom we write is a conspicuous example 
of the way in which it goes on. 

Faith also had its coronation in what Columbus 
achieved, — faith in that wide and full sense, that the 
truth which is known in any sphere has marks of some- 
thing beyond itself, of connections with things invisible, 
as yet unknown, on which it is not only safe but abso- 
lutely necessary to build. The shore of the ocean which 
he saw must have a counter-shore which he could not see, 
the curiously cut bits of wood which drifted to the water's 
edge at his feet must have intelligent makers somewhere. 
Columbus' work was likewise a witness of the unity 
and community and interdependence of the lands and na- 
tions of the world. Two nations shared in the discovery, 
an unknown people was discovered, a new continent 
was found, the foundation of new nations laid, which, 
united in many ways with the old, in after years were to 
be mighty factors in solving the greatest problems of 
human destiny. All this and more lay in the fact that is 
now being celebrated, and it is well that three nations 
should simultaneously do honor to him who did so much 
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for them all, and that finally all the nations, in token of 
brotherhood and mutual interest, should meet and mingle 
together in a World's Columbian Exposition. 



ALFEED TENNYSON. 



The great maker of artistic verse is gone. His death 
has been almost as much felt here as in England, where, 
as the national poet, he stood head and shoulders above 
all others of his time. Tennyson illustrates exceptionally 
well the truth that a poet can really succeed only when 
he consecrates himself to his " own calling " and works 
faithfully and persistently in his own vein. Imitative 
poetry is no poetry at all. Tennyson, as all other poets, 
was indebted to his predecessors ; for such a system of 
artistically perfect verse as his was only possible after 
centuries of effort to develop and perfect the poetic art. 
But this dependence in no sense turned him aside from 
the free and painstaking development of his own gift, 
and, though at first giving little promise of success, he at 
last won and held a place in the favor of well cultivated 
readers, rarely excelled by any one. 

Tennyson's genius was both artistic and philosophic, 
so exceptionally so that it is scarcely fair to compare 
him with any other. In the artistic, the poet of this 
country that resembled him most was Bayard Taylor, but 
Taylor gave himself to so much else besides poetry that 
he will hardly bear mentioning by the side of one to 
whom poetic thought and composition were his daily 
bread. Longfellow's art was as perfect in its way as 
Tennyson's, but it was much more simple and spontane- 
ous, and much less cumbered with speculative thought, 
which often rendered Tennyson's poetry involved and 
difficult to understand, even after a second reading. It 
has been said that at one time Tennyson's poems were as 
widely sold in this country as Longfellow's, but it would 
be far from the truth to conclude from this that the ac- 
quaintance with them was even half as complete. Nearly 
everything that Longfellow wrote was well known, while 
only a few of Tennyson's poems were universally read in 
this country. In these few poems the British cast of 
thought, which is so marked in many of the laureate's 
compositions, was nearly entirely absent, and hence their 
universal truth and beauty won us all. In melody, in 
rhythm, in the artistic balancing of phrases, in the reflec- 
tion of the harmony-spirit of nature, Tennyson' had no 
peer, but all this was so deep and so studiously worked 
out that it requires more than ordinary effort and atten- 
tion to follow it. In philosophic insight he is usually 
considered superior to any other poet of the century, but 
it must be conceded that this insight was reflective rather 
than spontaneous. That quick intuitive grasp of truth 
which was so distinguished a characteristic of Whittier 
and of Mrs. Browning was not prominent in him. Per- 



haps his is the more meritorious on this account, but it 
is certainly less pleasurable. 

Tennyson's love of goodness was very great, but he 
loved it as much for the sake of its beauty as for its own 
sake. This can hardly be said to be a fault in a nature 
constituted as his was, but it made it impossible for him 
to be a reformer in the sense in which Lowell and Whit- 
tier were. He had glimpses, especially in his early 
career, of the " one increasing purpose " that runs 
through the ages, and of the time when " the war-drum 
should throb no longer," but he saw all this from the ar- 
tistic side rather than from the side of duty and con- 
science, and hence he concerned himself little with the 
efforts which are required to bring about these great re- 
sults in the future. He grew more satisfied as his life 
went on, with things as they are, and was contented to 
sing, if not the praises, at least thfe supposed necessity 
and virtues of war. But no criticism, if just and discrim- 
inating, can lessen the real greatness of him who was re- 
cently escorted to his burial by a great throng from every 
class of English society, and who3e death has been sor- 
rowfully mentioned in nearly every paper printed in the 
English tongue. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



An important meeting of the " Peace Association of 
Friends in America " was held at Indianapolis beginning 
on the 22d of October and lasting three days. This Asso- 
ciation has been in existence for many years, representing 
and expounding to the world one of the fundamental tenets 
of the Friends Church. It has published, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary, Daniel Hill, at Richmond, Ind., the 
Christian Arbitrator and Messenger of Peace, which has 
had as wide and useful a circulation as any peace paper 
in America. 

At the meeting of the Association at Indianapolis dele- 
gates were present from New York, Massachusetts, Maine, 
North Carolina, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, 
Maryland and California. The Association was re-organ- 
ized two years ago with Dr, R. H. Thomas, of Baltimore, 
as President, and Daniel Hill, of Richmond, Ind., as 
General Secretary, and has since been developing and 
pushing its work with real vigor. 

The principal topics discussed were " Peace Literature," 
"How may an interest in peace work be awakened 
among Ministers and other Christian Workers ?" " Military 
Drill in Schools," " Military Parades and Displays," and 
the " Influence of the Press." Interesting papers were read 
on strikes and on humane education. The Executive 
Committee were instructed to select, at the proper time, 
delegates to the Universal Peace Congress at Chicago, 



